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place of honor. The " English Classical Economists," the Mirxian So- 
cialists, the German economic historians and a host of younger offsprings 
and upstarts claim apostolic succession from the Seer of Edinborough. 
Their systems, however diverse, and their deductions, however contradictory, 
claim to rest on certain fundamental principles laid down in this economic 
Bible. As in the case of any controversy over the interpretation of facts, 
rather than of the facts themselves, there is great danger that in shifting 
the focus of attention from the original to the interpretation of the original 
the essential features may be distorted or ignored. Much is written about 
the " Wealth of Nations," but few read the book, and the " Father of 
Political Economy " is known rather through text-books than at first hand. 
Professor Small's essay on " Adam Smith and Modern Sociology " is 
destined to rescue the " Wealth of Nations " from the limbo of unread 
masterpieces, and to turn men once more to this " inquiry " which for 
breadth of vision, wealth of fact, and shrewd human wisdom is likely to 
remain one of the great books of the world. The author's object is to point 
out that the contradictory interpretations of Adam Smith have resulted 
from attempts to restrict Adam Smith's study to the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth, ignoring his wider social philosophy of the end and 
aim of production or social well-being. The theme of the book is the 
proposition that " modern sociology is virtually an attempt to take up the 
larger programme of social analysis and interpretation which is implicit 
in Adam Smith's moral philosophy, but which was suppressed for a cen- 
tury by prevailing interest in the technique of the production of wealth." 
This places Adam Smith among the sociologists or social philosophers rather 
than the economists, with the interesting corollary that his " Theory of the 
Moral Sentiments " becomes the foundation of his social philosophy : the 
" Wealth of Nations," a concrete technicological inquiry as to how social 
well-being may be secured. Professor Small insists that we must give up 
our text-book notions of the founder of political economy as a laissez- 
faire theorist absorbed in the technique of production and the mechanism 
of commercial life. He claims, and with justice, that in Adam Smith's 
mind " there was no antithesis, still less divorce, between economic tech- 
nology and sociology; and that the organization of the two in his phi- 
losophy rested upon a general conception of the subordinate relationship 
of all specific activities within an inclusive moral system to which in effect, 
though not in detail, all students of sociology must alternately return." 



Governmental Action for Social Welfare. By Jeremiah W. Jenks. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1910. 

The American Social Progress Series has to its credit two books of 
marked originality and suggestiveness — Professor Patten's " New Basis of 
Civilization " and Dr. Devine's " Misery and its Causes." Professor Jenks's 
Kennedy Lectures for 1907-08 are now appearing in the same series under 
the title " Governmental Action for Social Welfare." It is a little book 
which the very busy person might read on a two-hour railway trip to find 
out what he himself thinks about the State's relation to the citizen and the 
citizen's relation to the State. Unlike its predecessors in the same series, 
it does not contain any original opinions or unusual facts, but it is crystal- 
lized good sense on the vexed topic of social welfare and represents the 
opinions of a right-minded, public-spirited citizen clearly and forcibly ex- 
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pressed. The right attitudes of the executive, the legislative and the private 
citizen to the general good or welfare are indicated, and many of the 
political problems confronting the American cities at the present time are 
discussed. Everything that comes from Professor Jenks's pen is readable 
and sensible, but we could wish for our own peace of mind that the solu- 
tions offered for our social and political ailments were not so obvious and 
simple. A good deal of the complexity of human nature and human in- 
stitutions seems disregarded when there is administered to the body politic 
such allopathic cures. 



Twentieth-Century Socialism. By Edmund Kelly. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1910. 

In these days of kaleidoscopic change and social unrest, it seems as if 
nine out of every ten books the " general reader " dipped into deal with 
some phase of the institution of property. Essay, fiction and drama find 
in it subject-matter for various literary styles and poetry has coquetted 
with it — thus far not seriously. But apart from these four categories of 
formal literature, and also distinguished from what may be called the 
" contributions to science," there is a mass of writing — printed matter is 
not too harsh a term — put forth yearly in increasing volume of a polemic 
and controversial nature, and which defends or attacks property and the 
existing social order. Mutually exclusive categories are always specious 
arguments, as few human beings are simple enough to be defined in a single 
term. Few men are wholly conservative, probably fewer wholly radical. 
Even Republicans have borrowed Democratic planks and Democrats have 
endorsed Rooseveltian policies. These distinctions are child's play, how- 
ever, compared to the task of determining what constitutes a Socialist and 
what an Individualist. There seems great difference of opinion in all 
lands and among all people about the moral right and the political and 
social expediency of maintaining our present property system. The con- 
sensus of opinion seems in favor of calling the people who see a change in 
our system of holding and administering property, desirable or undesirable 
Socialists; and the people who consider such a change undesirable and pre- 
ventable by a series of names ranging from Individualist, Capitalist and 
Reactionary to epithets too dire to sully these fair pages. The general 
reader who is apt to become a little flurried in the interchange of amenities 
between Socialist and non-Socialist is recommended to turn to " Twentieth- 
Century Socialism," by the late Mr. Edmund Kelly, if he would discover 
" what it is not, what it is, and how it is to come." Mr. Kelly, as is pointed 
out in the two introductions, was not always a Socialist. Professor Gidding 
describes him as a man " intensely democratic in his relation to men — in 
breeding, in culture, in delicacy of feeling, an aristocrat of the purest type." 
Mr. Ruf us Weeks adds that in nearly the whole of his life he was a " non- 
Socialist solidarist." He was, moreover, a lawyer by trade and trained 
to think clearly and make distinctions. He became a Socialist in the later 
years of his life from the profound conviction that the existing capitalistic 
order was responsible for the inequalities and attendant evils of modern 
life and from an equally profound conviction that human agency could 
do away with them. The argument for this position is put forward with 
great lucidity and point. Beginning negatively, the author pointed out that 
Socialism is not communism nor Anarchism. It does not suppress competi- 
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